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Original. 
THE DISCOVERER. 


A cursory examination of the world’s history is sufficient to satisfy the moat credulous 
mind, that 
“There is a power 
Unseen, which rules the intellectual 
And moral world, which guides their movings.” 

tn almost every age of the world, Providence has raised up those who were suited to 
" the exigencies of the time in which they lived, who were fitted for the consummation of 
peculiar changes among mankind. Is it designed to punish and destroy the nations for 
their sins? A Darius, an Alexander, an Alaric, a Buonaparte, marches into the battle 
field, and the most powerful empires shrink beneath his glance. Has the period arrived 
for exhibiting to the world the spectacle of a people who were in bondage, throwing off 
the yoke of the proud oppressor? A Washington leads the armies of freedom to the 
deadly conflict, and he sheathes his blood-stained sword, only when his people are ac- 
knowledged free and independent. Thus too has it been in the world of science. At 
various periods have there arisen those, who, by the mighty power of their intellects, 
have made successive and brilliant discoveries, until man ean at pleasure, enumerate 
the thousands of animalcul floating in a drop of water, or ride through the starry hea- 
vens, and listen intelligently to the music of the spheres, as they hymn forth the praises 
of their great Creator. And thus must we regard, as raised up by Providence, one, the 
temembrance of whose name will be cherished, so long as Columbia’s fair fame shall 
exist, among the brightest on the annals of a world’s glory. One, whose noble genius 
rose superior to all the difficulties by which he was surrounded, whose perseverance 
overcame every obstacle which intercepted his progress, whose proud spirit treated with 
contempt those whose ignorance or interest led them to repudiate his theories as the 
offspring of a phrenzied imagination. 

This was Christopher Columbus. The story of his life has oft been told, but yet it 
loses not its interest. Thousands have admired him, and unborn millions will still reve- 
rence his fame, for he stands where none can ever reach him, stands alone on his own 
proud eminence, as the discoverer of half world. Although the discoveries which he 
actually made, were not such as he anticipated, yet this detracts not from his merits.— 
It wes not merely the act of finding a new world, but that of shaking off the trammels 
of superstition and native prejudice, and of boldly adventuring on a vast and unknown 
expanse of waters, filled with “fabled gorgons and chimeras dire,” that render him pre- 
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eminent. For that must indeed have been a mighty mind, that could burst the etrong 
shackles of ignorance, such as enchained the power of European intellect. The whole 
of his course was one of uncommon brilliancy. The light of his genius shot athwart the 
western waters, and revealed to the gaze of the wondering East, a nev hemisphere, des- 
tined at some future day to eclipse the glory of the old, During the progressof this dis- 
covery, how invincible was his perseverance, even in the midst of an unexplered ocean, 
surrounded by mutinous sailors, while the very laws of nature seemed to change their 
wonted course. See him, with every thing tending to discourage him, still undaantedly 
pressing onward with the assurance of success, hoping, almost against hope, until his 
fondest expectations are realized, and he triumphantly plants the standard of his royal 
master on an unknown soil. And we are compelled to acknowledge that he was not 
only a great but a good man, when we observe those principles of equity, which govern- 
ed him in all his dealings with the Aborigines of his newly discovered dominions.— 
Would that his compeers and successors had been directed by the same principles of 
justice and clemency. Then had not the blood of so many thousands of the unfortunate 
Indians stained the soil of South America, and stained the characters of their murderers 
too, with reproach, indelible and black as the shades of Erebus. Then would not the 
‘red man’ of our own forest, have been forced by treachery and the sword, (for which 
heaven must be avenged on us,) to seek an asylum in the far, far west. 

When we look at the results of that single voyage of discovery, how wonderful do 
they appear. Little did even Columbus himself, with the vast reaches of his mighty 
mind, realize the consequences of his undaunted fearlessness. Could he have seen in 
anticipation, the theusands of cities which have sprung up in this his empire, and the 
millions of men who speak his praise with fond remembrance, bow would his soul have 
been elated, even in the midst of bitter adversity. But he needed no such support as 
this ; for he was upheld by the proud consciousness of his own rectitude, under theneg- 
lect of his pretended friends, and the bitter calumnies of his enemies, Yet alas, their 
detractions proved too successful: he who deserved to ride in a triumphal car more 
splendid than Alexandez’s, was carried back to Spain, as a base malefactor. Unforta- 
nate man! was this all the reward thou didst obtain for thy splendid services to a world? 
chains and a dungeon? But posterity have appreciated thy worth, and assigned thee 
thy proper place among the greatest of men. Thy name will never be forgotten. But, 
so long as the sun shall arise in the eastern horizon, will there be emblazoned in eolors 
bright as the glow of our own western sunset, on the proud standard of American glory, 
as it floats on every breeze— Columbus, the disceverer of a new world ! 





INEQUALITIES OF GENIUS. 

Singular inequalities are observable in the labors of genius ; and particularly in those 
which admit great enthusiasm, as in poetry, in painting, and in music. Faultiess me- 
diocnty, industry can preserve in one continued degree ; but excellence, the daring and 
the happy, can only be attained, by human faculties, by starts. Our poets who possess 
the greatest genius, with, perhaps, the least industry, have at the same time the most 
splendid and the worst passages of poetry. Relea ae 
greatest and the least of our poets. 
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Original. 
DIARY OF A NEW YORK PHYSICIAN. 
THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 


Many years ago, on one of the most beautiful plains, in the county of D——, State 
of New York, stood a little cottage. The long grass waved around it, stirred by the 
breath of summer, and lofty trees encircled and overshadowed it with their green branch- 
es, It must have been delightful, to sit there at the cool hour of night, when the moon 
seemed to kiss each sparkling star; and hear the wind making melody among the 
leaves, as if responding to the deep-toned harmonies of one’s own spirit! I had often 
admired the enchanting loneliness of this cottage, as I was wont to pass, and longed to 
know its happy inmates, for methought they must be happy in such a place as that. 

One evening—the stirring memories of which I can never forget—I walked along, 
buried in cheerful sunny thoughts, the creations of an ever restless imagination, regard- 
less where my steps were leading me, until something opposed my farther progress, and 
starting from my revery, found myself by the cottage gate. Nature had drawn around 
her the covering of nizht, and sent forth her myriad stars to gem the pathless way of the 
upper deep, as if to cast their mellowed glories upon the earth’s wanderer, and light him 
to some place_of momentary rest. A stillness that could be felt, reigned around, broken 
only by a sigh, half audible, half suppressed, breathed by some one within the cottage. 
I listened—again and again it broke strangely on my ear, and each time became deeper 
and more prolonged. Then came a piercing shriek, which made my heart beat quick. 
As I gazed, lights passed rapidly by the windows, and several forms could be seen 
within, bearing the impress of gloom and sadness. Just at that moment, the outer door 
opened, and a tall, spare man stepped upon the porch, and looked about him, as if want- 
ing some person. He did not seem to notice me, but excited by what I had heard, and 
wishing to learn more, I approached him. He moved back half wildly, as if a spirit had 
crossed his path—fell back against the casement—then suddenly advancing, pressed 
his hand upon his forehead—turned, and motioned me to follow. I had no will or de- 
sire to refuse, and so obeyed. 

We entered the room, where I had first seen a light. What a scene there raet my 
eye. Even at this distant period, that scene is still vividly present to my memory. In 
the corner of the room, opposite the door we entered, stretched upon a bed, was a form 
that seemed almost unearthly, so pale and etherial. It was a female form, in which the 
flowers of youth had just lain their heads upon the green leaves of a riper age. The 
high expansive forehead—the brow—the long silken lashes, and the fading softness of 
her dark blue eyes—those burning tapers of the soul—all spoke eloquent of genius, com- 
bined with loveliness, that charm of woman ; while the hectic flush, now fading, then 
deepening, which played upon her cheeks, and the parting of her burning lips, giving 
to her whole countenance an unnatural beauty, told but too plainly that it was a death- 
bed charaber, and she, that loved one, the victim. O, what a face was her’s for an ar- 
tist’s pencil. I see it now, for it is stamped upon the tablet, the living, breathing tablet of 
past realities. Her fips moved, and her hands were clasped, as if in prayer. Then rais- 
ing one of them, she’exclaimed, tremulously, yet with a tearful exstacy— 





; 
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‘Ah! yes—yes, I know it well—Jesus makes the dying bed soft as these downy pil- 
lows are. Thou art so good, my Savior—so good tome. Art thou coming—coming ? 

‘How strange it feels here—how wildly it beats,’ she said, laying her hand on her 
heart. Is it? can this be death? Thou altogether lovely one, let me to thy bosom fly.’ 

She closed her eyes, and seemed as if fainting, but while L stood gazing upon her with 
a kind of rapture—for I seemed to be in the presence of an angel—her eyes opened,— 
her form dilated—her arms stretched out—her white taper fingers pointing upwar¢—her 
lips compressed—her breast heaving with emotion, and her whole face beaming with 
inspiration. I could scarcely contain myself, and unconsciously bendjng over her, 
caught these words :— 

‘Hark! list my soul—list! what melting music—stop I say thy beatings—list! Ah! 
that is it—I’ve caught it now—yes, | have already learnt it—swell, swell the song, re- 
deeming—deeming love. Melting, melting, oh! how sweet—redeeming love.’ 

Then starting, and looking sweetly up, she exclaimed aloud,—‘ See, see! the veil is 
taken away—the gate is opened—there stands the white throne I saw before, and the 
Lamb upon it. How his face shines—he beckons—he holds out the golden sceptre, 
and bids me come, Yes,I am coming. There, there are the glorious band I heard 
singing. They are all clothed in white—they are tuning their harps—and now how 
their fingers fly over the chords—list! they are singing—redeeming love again. Who, 
who is that ? glory, glory—oh my broth-er, broth-er !’ 

She sank back on her pillow, entirely exhausted. I was aroused to consciousness— 
for I had almost forgotten where I was—by a wild shriek, similar to the one I had heard 
before entering, and turning around I beheld a painful sight, which I had not previonsly 
noticed. In the opposite corner, lay another female, somewhat older than the one, whose 
seraphic frame of mind I had been contemplating. The scene awakened strange re- 
membrances. I looked and looked again. Could it be that I had seen the sufferer be- 
fore? andifso, where? A change in her position, occasioned by the action of the pain, 
brought the light of the candle full in her face, and revealed the startling truth. I could 
not trust my senses. But yet, there could be no doubt, that I saw lying before me one, 
whom I had often met in New York city, arrayed in queenly attire, and who for a long 
time was the reigning belle of beauty, bringing the young and wealthy in servile hom- 
age at her feet, and then abandoning them for new prize. _I had been called to attend 
her while laboring under a slight indisposition, and then watched with fearful interest 
the workings of her mind, her unconquersble desire to engage more than ever in the 
pleasures of the world. I had seen her in all the radiance of intellect and wit—her eyes 
lit up with uncommon brilliancy, and her whole form presenting one of the most perfect 
models for a master artist. Oh! now, what a change—how had her lofty ambition fal- 
len! Her brow was contracted—her face wrinkled by agonizing pain, from which it 
appeared she had been treed, for a short time; but it had returned again, and she was 
writhing under it. What a contrast to the other, who was evidently her sister. I ap- 
proached the bed. She was raving incoherently, and seemed to imagine herself in the 
regions of the lost. She tore her hair, rang her hands, exclaiming—“Oh ! I am lost— 
lost—for-ever! They are coming, the fiends arecoming, See! their chains—they are 
binding me—help—God of mercy, help! Must I be given?—merey, mercy—c drop of 
toater—only one drop. See, this coal of fire on my tongue—one drop !” 
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I was struck with horror, and stood for a moment, almost petrified, but recovering my 
self possession, I administered s soothing potion, hoping tk.t she might get some rest. 

Oh, how she cursed her folly, and the infatuation, the mad infatuation of her past life. 
She recounted in a most graphic manner, many scenes of worldly pleasure, in which 
she had mingled—traced each step of her ruin, and cursed the hour of her birth. 

I attempted to lead her to the Savior, pleading his promises, and pictured her sister's 
happy state. 

‘Oh stop!’ she exclaimed—‘ that is too much—dont mention her name. | have mur- 
dered her by my impiety. She warned me. If I had but heeded her warnings, but alas, 
it is too late—al! is over,—mercy—mercy !” 

1 took her arm, and felt of her pulse. Its beatings were scarcely perceptible, and each 
moment grew fainter and fainter. I felt sick at heart. She was indeed going fast— 
her hands were clammy, her eyes were closed, and you could see the touches of death's 
finger, as it passed over her, in execution of the last awful work. Her lips moved, and 
I bent to listen. 

‘Pray for ne—me—me,’ she uttered, half audibly—a faint shudder came over her— 
the spirit had fled. 

I turned, and found her sister was sleeping calmly. Having communicated to those 
who were standing around, the fact—that I was acquainted with the departed one, and 
had attended her while sick a short time, in the city, I left, promising that unless they 
sent me a note in the morning that the sister was already gone, I would call at an early 
hour. I hurried to my boarding house, feverish and exhausted. Little could I rest that 
night, for such scenes as I had then witnessed, wore not the familiarity of after years. 
Strange visions troubled me. J tried to cast them off, but they would return, and haunt 
me. The ghastly look of the dying girl, her convulsive sobs, and ber expiring groans 
were present. ‘Then the calmness, aad heavenly serenity of the other, under all her 
trials, came before me, as the soft rays of moonlight, when the tempest and the clouds 
pass away. Under the influence of my happier feelings, I at length feil asleep. 

At the first dawn of the morning, I was aroused by the hasty entrance of my servant, 
who placed a note in my hand and retired. The fearful truth flashed upon my mind. 
I opened it and read as follows. ‘The sainted one departed a few minutes after mid- 
night.’ Then my last office was accomplished, for she too had gone to the land of the 
dead. 





Original. 
GOLD. 
“ Gold is a wonderiul clearer of the understanding.—.Addison. 

How strikingly is the truth of this remark exemplified in the conduct of men. The 
golden shrine, unlike many others, is worshipped by all ranks and conditions of our race. 
Kings and subjects, princes and peasants, alike acknowledge its power, and meeting 
on one common platform, bend the knee in adoration. The presiding Deity requires 
from his worshippers no stated pilgrimage, to keep alive that love for him which their 
first interview enkindles. This gives him absolute dominion over them. He can ex- 
' eite the king to tyrannize over the subject, or the subject to rebel againet the king. He 
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can cause a prince to usurp a throne, or the peasant to withold his accustomed tithes. 
Through his influence the lord may be constrained to assume the character of the de- 
pendent, or the dependent that of the lord. 

He has a throne in the heart of each of his worshippers, which he occupies at plea- 
sure. This he sometimes leaves and delivers them over to Deities ‘of other mould,’ that 
they may feel their entire dependence upon him. At such times they can do nothing 
properly. Are they Philosophers—they can arrive at no satisfactory conclusions. Are 
they Astronomers,—they can discover nothing of interest in the field of their sublime 
science. Are they Chemists,—the crucible has not the charm for them it once possessed. 
Are they Botanists,—the world to them is a desert. Are they Mathematicians,—their 
solutions are reduced to zero. Are they Bankers,—their millions become hundreds. 
Are they Mechanics,—their tools rust upon the shelf. Are they professional men,— 
their practice dwindles into theory. Now let the golden Deity re-ascend the throne, 
and how differeat is every thing. ‘The Philosopher finds ample satisfaction in his pro+ 
found investigations, The Astronomer is at no loss for subjects calling into exercise 
his highest powers of reason. The Chemist perceives that his crucible has lost none of 
its peculiarattractions. The Botanist’s desert becomes an Eden,—and in short, all feel 


more or less the effects of the tyrant’s power. D. 
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THE CLASSIC LAND.% “, 


Tut history of Greece has long furnished a theme for the scholar and the poet. But 
familiar as it is, we still recur to her thrilling story with emotions, which kindle in the 
bosom, stirring yet pensive, fitful yet overpowering. When we contemplate the past 
splendor of Greece, the mind almost bows ia adoration at her greatness. This great- 
ness she owed to nobler causes, than those which exalted the other heathen nations of 
antiquity. Phoenicia was indebted for her eminence to commerce, Carthage to her 
trade and the generalship of her Hannibal, Rome to the brilliant success of her arms, 
but it was the love of letters, which chiefly elevated Greece to the bigh station which she 
occupied. When other kingdoms around her were sunk in ignorance, she was pro- 
gresssing in knowledge and refinement. Here, the arts and sciences were nourished, 
and light shone forth, which broke cheerily on the gloom of the surrounding nations.— 
Some of the arts had arrived at a high state of perfection. This was especially so in 
sculpture and architecture. The temples of Greece have ever been renowned among 
the nations of the earth for their beauty and grandeur. Under the hand of Phidias the 
marble almost breathed. ‘The mausoleum of the dead, and the abode of the living were 
adorned in matchless splendor. Even at this distant period, a Parthenon remaine,—a 
relic of former art, snatched from the jaws of time. Of the beauty of ancient cities we 
can scarcely form a conception: their avenues were not only adorned by noble temples, 
but the splendid column reared its head on high, hung with the trophies of the living, 


* sculptured with the deeds of the illustrious dead. 


It was in Greece that the bright light of Philosophy first broke upon a world over- 
spread by midnight gloom. Nations saw it, and entranced at the sight, bowed their 
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sceptres to the majesty of mind. Here originated the sublime truths, which in all suc- 
ceeding ages have engaged the profound attention of inan. Here dwelt Socrates, at the 
recital of whose tragic death, the scholar involuntarily sheds the sympathizing tear ; 
Plato, who untaught by revelation, demonstrated the immortality of the soul, with insu- 
perable arguments, and the illustrious Stagyrite, the ‘ philosopher of truth,’ whose fame 
is imperishable. For philosophy we are greatly indebted to Greece. It is true, much 
of it has been considered metaphysical speculation, but we cannot always expect to pro- 
cure the gold unmingled with the dross; and even that speculation, (if indeed specula- 
tion it can be called,) displays a profundity of thought, an acuteness of genius and re- 
search, which astonish even in this enlightened age. 

Greece has also been pre-eminent in song. At first it devolved upon poetry to in- 
struct, but wher philosophy had usurped that prerogative, it labored chiefly to please. 
This, it was eminently qualified todo, Possessing one of the uivst harmonious langua- 
ges in the world, it only required the master hand of a Grecian, to produce the most 
thrilling melody. The fact that the Greeks so greatly honored their poets, convince us 
how effectually poetry accomplished its task. The untaught genius of Homer produ- 
ced a song, which even after the lapse of more than two thousand years charms the soul 
with its sublimity. From the wild music of Pindar’s lyre, down to the gentle breath- 
ings of Sappho’s lute, poetry manifested its thrilling power. The poet’s imagination 
was enriched by the genial climate, and the Pierian muses taught him to sing in the most 
beautiful strains that ever woke to ecstacy the soul ofman. Poetry and music were al- 
most identified. Oft at eventide the soft notes of the Arcadian reed would be heard 
floating on the still air, like the voice of the Eolian harp in more modern times, and as 
the Greeks marched to battle, they moved— 

“Tn perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders.” 

Greece was likewise the land of eloquence. Here the mighty torrent burst forth irre- 
sistible in its course. Philosophy and poetry yielded alike to the master spirit of elo- 
quence. It was this that filled the soul with enthusiastic ardor, aroused patriotism and 
diffused a new vigor through the state. At the voice of one man, the tyrant of Mace- 
don trembled on his throne, and the people were agitated like the waves of the mighty 
oceart, when the strong wind sweeps over its surface. Here Greece has never been 
equalled. The eloquence of Demosthenes stands in unapproached majesty. 

But if Greece was the land of philosophy, of eloquence, and of poetry, it was also the 
Jand of patriotism. Of this ennobling trait, let one example suffice:—the glorious Aris- 
tides. He was not wealthy, he was not a renowned lawgiver, he was not a conqueror, 
he was ‘Tue Just.’ That little epithet speaks volumes in his favor; it shall shine on 
the pages of history long after its illustrious possessor, and the sculotured column shall 
have crumbled into dust :—Aristides was a true patriot. 

Thus has Greece been giorious—thus has she been pre-eminent. Long we might 
linger in this loved spot; long we might picture the seenes of her ancient splendor, and 
revel ia the dreams of our own imagination. But while kindling recollection burns, it 
becomes the scholar, to kneel and shed a sympathizing tear at the shrine of her departed 
greatness. What though the blast of desolation hath ewept over her plains,~what 
though the Genius of Ruin hath gathered new trophies amid her mouldering glories, and 
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the Angel of Death hath flapped his pestilential wings over her proudest cities ; yet in all 
her wrecked grandeur, Greece is proud and consecrated and beautiful :—proud in the 
monuments of her intellect, which have survived the lapse of ages ;—-consecrated by the 
ashes of men whose names still live in the brilliancy of their own exertions ;—and beau- 
tiful in the wasting and melancholy splendor of her ruins. 





Original. 
*TIS IN VAIN YE WOULD BANISH! 
BY MRS. R. 8S. NICHOLS. 


1. 
’Tis in vain ye would banish 
From my heart that loved form.— 
Can ye stil! the mad thunder 
Or lull the wild storm? 
Can yecleave with the eagle 
The regions above? 
Or win, with your pleadings, 
His free heart to love ? 
No! ye cannot! ye cannot! then can ye not part 
From my mem’ry, the visions that cling round my heart. 
i. 
With the whisper of voices, 
With the tempest’s chill blast, 
Rise those visions unbidden 
From the realms of the past : 
in the wail of the torrent, 
In the sigh of the breeze, 
In the flashing of sunlight 
Or stir of bright leaves, o 
There’s a whisper remember’d, and a spell in the tone, 
That calls up the faces of my own loved home. 


i. 
See! see! they are gathering, 
And pass in my view 
Like a wreath of wild flowers 
Fresh steeped in the dew ; 
And thine eyes, with love glancing, 
Flash in answer to mine ; 
And bright gleam thine features 
_ Untouched of by time! 
They pass, then another, but one face lingers yet, 
’Tis the one which I ne’er for an instent, forget! 
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IV. 


The dark bair is parted 
From off her pale brow, 
And the meek eyes upturning 
Are bent on me now ; 
I turn from the picture 
In silence and tears, 
For the child and the mother 
Are parted—for years! 
Yet I cannot forget thee! thine image shall stray, 
And the words thou hast spoken be treasured for aye! 
v. 
In the bright, blushing summer 
‘ When the harvest is near, 
And the rich vine is laden 
With the fruit of the year, 
I will think of thee, dearest, 
For ’twas then we first met, 
And the season returning, 
How can I forget? 
Our love had its winter, but has lived through the storm, 
And the surmer’s fond kisses still find it as warm. 


vi. 


When the first tints of morning 
In the East glimmer red, 
And the earth with her beauty 
Woos the sun from his bed ; 
At the still hour of even, 
Out ’neath the blue skies 
When the stars hang on heaven 
Like angel’s fond eyes: 
When the dew stirs the flowers, then thou’lt think of me, 
For ’twas even such hours that linked me to thee! 
Cincinnati, May, 1842. 





A RARE SUBSTITUTE. 

Awn elderly lady, a few days since, entered a dry goods store, laid her parasol on the 
counter, and proceeded to examine some goods. After she had purchased what she 
wanted, she took the yard stick, and holding it erect, walked out of the store, much to 
the astonishment and amusement of the clerks. Crossing the street, the sun began to 
seoreh her shoulders, whereupon, looking up, she observed her error, and exclaimed, 
“Bless my soul, I thought I hadn’t my own parasol ; I never knew that to fail in rain 
or sunshine.” 
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Original. 
JOHN MASON GOOD, M. D. 


BY PROF. L. C. BECK. 

Tue ‘Lire’ of this distinguished scholar and physician, by his friend Dr. Gregory, 
published some years since, is one of the most instructive of the class of works to which 
it belongs. It is especially so to the student, on account of the striking illustration 
which it affords of what may be accomplished, or rather of what may not be accomplish- 
ed, by a judicious employment of time. It is singular enough, that while many seem 
to appreciate the value of time, there are few who furnish the evidence that such is real- 
ly the case. The idle man’s excuse for doing nothing, is “ want of time,” while the 
same plea is urged by the busy man for not doing more. The former, if he reads at all, 
will, perhaps, be frightened out of his “propriety” by the perusal of the work before us, 
but the latter, I doubt not, will derive many useful lessons from it. 

We are informed that Dr. Good, at an early age, iearned that five things are neces- 
sary, viz: “a proper distribution and management of his time; a right method of read- 
ing to advantage ; the order and regulation of his studies ; the proper way of collecting 
and preserving useful sentiments from books and conversation ; and the improvement 
of his thoughts when alone.” These rules were rigidly adhered to, by him, in after life. 
Perfect order prevailed in the arrangement of all the knowledge which he acquired, and 
every moment of leisure from his professional duties, was filled up with some definite 
object of pursuit. It was thus, that besides attending to a medical and surgical practice 
in the city of London, which required a daily walk of from ten to fifteen miles, he found 
time to compose and publish what would fill at leaSt twenty octavo volumes, upon al- 
most every branch of science and art. Among his published works are bis well known 
“Study of Medicine,” which has been pronounced by the highest authority to be the 
best treatise of its kind in the English language; his deservedly popular “ Book of Na- 
ture,” which has passed through numerous editions in England and America ; and his 
Translations of Lucretius and of the Book of Job. These all evince the most extensive 
and laborious research, and prove that he was not only well versed in the theory and 
practice of his profession, but that he had a thorough knowledge of many branches of 
Natural history, and of several ancient and modern languages. It should also be stated, 
that his preliminary education was quite defective, and it should not be forgotten, that 
during the progress of these and several other works, he was constantly and actively 
engaged in the routine of a most arduous profession. 

Dr. Gregory states that the translation of Lucretius, which Dr. Good commenced in 
1797, was composed in the streets of London during his extensive walks to visit his numer- 
ous patients. “ His practice was to take in his pocket two or three leaves of a standard 
copy of the original, to read over a passage two or three times as he walked along, until 
it was fixed upon his memory ; then to to translate the passage, meditate upon his trans- 
lation, correct and elaborate it, until he had satisfied himself. Having accomplished 
this, the bare sight of the original brought to mind his own translation, with all its 
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peculiarities. In the same manner would he proceed with a second, third and fourth pas- 
gage; and after he had returned home, and disposed of all his professional business, he 
would go to kis standing desk, and enter upon his manuscript so much of the transla- 
tion a8 he had been enabled to prepare satisfactorily. While he was carrying on the 
translation, he was levying his contributions towarde the notes ; a part of the work, how- 
ever, which called for much more labor, and occupied far more of his time. The trans- 
lation was not published until 1805, and scarcely a day passed in the six previous years 
in which he did not either add to the notes, or in his own estimation give greater accu- 
racy and elegance to some parts of his version.” 

Such are the models which should be carefully studied by those whose purpose it is 
to devote themselves to what are usually, but often incorrectly, termed the Learned Pro- 
fessions. 





————SSESEE 


Original. 
FIXED PRINCIPLES. 


We have seldom met with a passage in any author which has coincided so exactly 
with our own feelings and views, as the following pithy remarks of the late Richard 
Cecil, preserved in his “Remains” by the Rev. Mr. Pratt : 

“1 have long adopted,” says he, “an expedient, which I have found of singular ser- 
viee. | have a shelf in my study, for tried authors; and one in my mind for tried prin- 
ciples and characters. 

“When an author has stood a thorough examination, and will bear to be taken as a 
guide, I put him on the shelf! " 

‘When I have more fully made up my mind on a principle, I put it on the shelf! A 
hundred subtie objections may be brought against this principle: 1 may meet with some 
of them, perhaps: but my principle is on the shelf! Generally I may be able to re-call 
the reasons which weighed with me to put it there ; but, if not, I am not to be sent out 
to sea again. Time was, when I saw through and detected all the subtleties that could 
be brought against it. I have past evidence of having been fully convinced: and there 
on the shelf it shall lie! 

“When I have turned a character over and over on all sides, and seen it through and 
through in all situations, I put it on-the shelf. There may be conduct in the person, 
which may stumble others; there may be great inconsistencies; there may be strange 
and unaccountable turns—but I have put that character on the shelf: difficulties will 
all be cleared up: every thing will come round again. I should be much chagrined, 
indeed, to be obliged to take a character down, which I had once put up: but that has 
never been the case with me yet; and the best guard against it, is—not to be too hasty in 
putting them there!” 

The paragraph relating to the settling of principles, is the one which more especially 
interested us. Every man of reflection that takes but a glance at human life, sees, at 
once, that the all-important ends of existence ere TrutH and Ricut. Wealth, Power, 
Fame, Pleasure, are the mere leaves of the Tree of Life, which the cold winds of Au- 
tamn wiil strip {rom its branches; Truth and Right are its only fruits, which may be 
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laid by for Winter’s use, and which contain the seeds that are to germinate and flourish 
after the icy fetters of the tomb are broken. * 

Perhaps of all those who miss the true design of life, they are the wisest who pursue 
Happiness. Home, fireside, and the dear domestic associations which throng around 
those magic names, form the cynosure of their hopes and anxieties. 

Weare far from denying to wealth, power, or happiness, their due relative importance; 
we only claim that they should be subsidiary to the one great object of life—that of train- 
ing and fitting man’s immortal and essential nature for those high destinies for which 
his Father and Maker has designed him. 

It is to settle in the mind the relative importance of the various objects of kuman pur- 
suit, and the rules of conduct necessary to be invariably observed under all the phasis 
of circumstance and temptation, that the habit of ascertaining, fixing and appropriating 
principles of action and opinion, is indispensably necessary. We are often pained to 
observe how little stability of principle obtains in the world—even among those from 
whose general intelligence, and regular education, we should expect better things. May 
we not attrikute this delinquency, in good part, to the utilitarian spirit of the times—the 
heathenish worship of the goddess Expediency ? 

Behold, (if you can find one,) the man of fixed principles! He is ever awake to the 
stirring of the busy world. He has examined and tried, or is every day examining and 
trying, its opinions, practices and fashions. Having decided on their conformity to the 
course he is steering, (for, long ago has he settled what he is to live for,—what ‘his be- 
ing’s end and aim’ are,) he is prompt and efficient to act accordingly. No threats can 
frighten, no bribes can beguile him from his purpose. He sets his face as a flint in the 
right way, and strong must be that arm, and valiant that heart, which can cause him to 
swerve from it. Such a manis a stay of hope, an anchor in times of trouble. He isa 
rock on which the structure of Society finds strong support, and against which the tur- 
bulent elements of discord dash themselves in booties fury. 

The man who settles truth after truth, and principle after principle, in his mind, as 
the occasions of inquiry successively rise, is rearing a Character, whose superstructure 
excels the Parthenon in the beauty of itsproportions, and whose duration is eternal as 
the soul. Every truth and principle well examined and sifted and tried, and laid up-for 
use, is better than a pound of gold. It becomes a portion of the mind itself, contributes 
to its vigor, enlarges its capacities, ennobles its powers, and beautifies its proportions— 
and, more than all, it remains a part of the immortal nature to adorn its being forever. 

Q. 











Original. 
THE SPIRIT OF ASSOCIATION. 


AssocicT10n has been defined to be that connexion among the thoughts, affections, 
and operations of the mind, by which one has a tendency to introduce another. It is 
one of the strongest principles of our nature, and enjoys a range as unlimited as the ob- 
jects of human knowledge—and an influence as great as its objects are various and 
extended. It throws its golden chain around every work of nature and of art—eround 
every thing which can excite sensation or awaken thought. The gently gliding stream, 
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the impetuous river, the small herb, tie forest tree, the graceful hill, the mountain, reared 
inwild disorder—all come tows rich with the associations which cluster around them. 
The commingled voices of exulting youth, the stir of business, the incessant clatter of 
hammers and rattling of wheels, call to mind the busy scenes of other days. Every ob- 
ject which rises in view, every sound which steals upon the ear, every odour wafted up- 
on the wephyrs, brings with it some reminiscence of the past, or leads to some fanciful 
dream of the future. 

It will readily be conceived that a principle so widely diffused, must have a correspon- 
ding influence in the formation of character and promotion of happiness. _ If the prevail- 
ing habits of association be low, the whole tendency of the miad must be to detertorate. 
Instead of rising from mean objects to those more elevated, it descends, and falls to an 
ebb far below the common standard. This contrast is more or less observabic in the 
characters of all with whom we associate. Indeed, we find the same objects awaken- 
ing in different minds, series of thoughts directly opposed to each other. While to one, 
the most trifling occurrence, no less than the grand and wonderful, suggests noble re- 
flections, another can view all the profusion of nature—can trace the orbs of heaven rol- 
ling majestic through their various orbits, and yet find nothing to inspire his mind or 
raise his thoughts to the sublime Original, at whose bidding they commenced their splen- 
did rounds, and whose command they await, to sink again into nothingness, 

This capacity for seizing upon every object, and rendering all tributary to its own 
grand designs, forms a characteristic of superior intellects. It has the mystic charm of 
converting all it touches into gold, and ever affords the possessor an unfailing source of 
intellectual advancement. The principle of association is also greatly conducive to 
happiness. By its influence, the mind instinctively recurs back to those youthful scenes, 
when clamorous gaiety bespoke the empty mind, or melting love taught it milder ways. 
With what pleasure does manhood and old age dwell upon those halcyon days, when 
the fairy forms, 





wove in fancy’s loom,” 
threw a veil of enchantment nround the future. Nothing so much contributes to fill up 
the vacancies of life, or sweeten declining years, as these recollections. Often does one 
love to steal away from the cares of business, to enjoy the calm stillness of the fields. 
The weary traveller, retired to some grateful shade, looks back to the cherished spot 
where his journey began. Such are these seasons to him who treads the chequered 
path of life. The objects around him serve as mementoes to awaken the associations 
of earlier years. He revisits, in imagination, the haunts of his youthful innocence, and 
recognizes the emiles of those cherished ones whem he loved. What ample proof does 
this constitution of our nature afford, of the benevolence of Him, whose hand, 

With beauty spread the earth, with music filled the air, 

And framed the soul t’enjoy the hartaony of all. 

The intimate connection between the habits of youth, and the happiness of subsequent 
years, affords a lesson ot the deepest interest, and one which we cannot disregard with- 
out prejudice to our own welfare. The associations then formed, are those which will 
cling to us through life, and will entwine themselves around everyobject of remembrance, 
incorporating themselves with our very natures. Manhood will linger around, and old 
age cherish them as its bosom companions. When every other object shall have lost 
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its:attractions, when life itself, stript of its charms, shall shed but a feeble ray; then will 
these enchanted visions return in all the freshness and bloom of youth, to buoy “rae 
drooping spirits, and inspire new life and animation. 

Happy then is he, who is permitted to spend those years, on which memory delights 
to dwell, in the retirement of rural walks; who is blest in the afféctions of the chosen 
circle, where an altar is erected to pure and lasting friendship. But thrice happy he, 
who devotes them to the practice of virtue. They will be the joy of youth, the pride of 
maturer years, and the solace of aze. Each year will attest his growing reputation and 
devoted piety, until at last he calmly sinks to repose, respected in life, lamented in death, 
and his memory cherished by all who knew his virtues. 








Original. 


SKETCH&S—sy pavt pry, sr. 
Messrs, Editors : 

Rummaceine a short time since among some papers of an intimate friend, with no 
other object in view than merely the gratification of an insatiable curiosity, 1 accident- 
ally met with the following epistle. It is from a youth who had just entered college to 
his parents ; and it willbe seen that he was but a novice in the mysteries of college life, 
from the uncouth manner im which he describes them. It is also strictly private; yet I 
hope your readers will excuse the freedom which | take with the property of another, 
for the reason that inquisitive persons are excessively communicativé, and when they 
become burdened with an extra quantity of news, it is just as natural for them to part 
with the surplus, as it is for the Nile to overflow its banks. But here is the letter— 


Dear Parents—As you have received no letter from me since I left home, you may be 
sure I am well, for you know you made me promise, if I should get sick or die, to write 
to you immediately. After my arrival, no time was lost before I was introduced to 
about half a dozen school masters. When separate, each one is called a Professor, but 
all combined they are denominated the Faculty. But I can see no reason why they 
should be called a Faculty, any more than! can account for the celebration at the close 
of the year being called Commencement. I had a fiery trial to go through, and in view 
of this dreaded event, had gathered up all my Latin and Greek, piled as much as | could 
upon the end of my tongue to have it ready, and stowed away the rest in one corner of 
my memory, where, unfortunately, I had placed my little stock of Mathematics. Fate 
determined that I should fall into thegmathematical professor’s hands first, which entire- 
ly defeated my plans and threw me off my guard, Several Greek roots were already 
trembling upon my lips, and had they been required first I could have supplied any quan- 
tity; but the very first question in arithmetic staggered me; in answer to it I believe I 
poured forth such a compound of dead languages and pure mathematics as puzzled the 
learned professor himself. After a few moment’s silence, however, the confusion sub- 
sided, and each of the sciences took its place in my brain according to its specific gra- 
vity, the one I wanted 4rst, being at the bottem; so that I wae obliged to rake it up 
somewhat after the manner of catching oysters. When they came te the lighter scien- 
ces, there was no difficulty, and all then went on smoothly enough. 
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As soon as the examination closed, a debate arose among the professors with regard 
tothe class I should enter. Some said I was prepared for one class, some for anothe,, 
and others that I was fit for none at all. However, they agreed to admit me into the 
Freshman class, with the agreement that I should study very hard, and with a most 
profound bow i retired; wondering why such learned men should differ on so trifling a 
subject, but I soon afterwards discovered that they were all Doctors, and you know they 
never think alike. 

Dear parents, I have just made an important discovery ; I am highly delighted with 
it, and [ dare say it will meet with your approval. It is an easy and pleasant way of 
going through college. When I came here | was foolish enough to believe that it wat 
for the purpose of study. The first day I confined myself closely to my books, and 
perhaps might have toiled for the space of four long years, had not one of the students 
kindly undeceived me by the following account of the matter. Said he, “there is no 
use in ruining your health for the sake of a little learning, which, by the way, is itself 
‘a dangerous thing.’ Why, I never look at my lessons before 1 come into the recita- 
tion room, and then I borrow a book for a few momentsand get some one fo prompt me, 
and recite as well as the rest. Now, if you will just follow my plan, you will be able 
to fall in love and get out again at least once every term, which will make twelve times 
during your stayin college. And then think of the pleasure of visiting the ladies every 
evening, and attending parties ; and look at the saving of fuel, and light and text books : 
if economy is a virtue, then surely study must be a vice. Solomon, I believe, says, 
“much study is a weariness to the flesh,” and very frequently it makes such a havoc of 
one’s brains as to induce a state of insanity. To say the least, it deprives him of all 
the benefits of refined society, and transforms him into a creature well deserving the 
name of a book worm. Better employ your time in college in polishing your manners 
and then come out a gentleman, than live like a hermit, consuming your midnight oil to 
light the dull pages of Quintilian or Homer, and graduate at last without even knowing 
how to dance.” Now don’t you think he reasoned like a philosopher? Did you ever 
hear such clear, convincing arguments on any subject? You need not wonder, for 
there is a science taught here called logic, which makes a man so acute that he can rea- 
son himself into any thing he pleases. 

As I said before, I studied my first lesson exceedingly well ; for I verily believed that 
if I did not know it, I should receive a flogging; but judge of my surprise when I saw 
no such a thing as e whip in the whole college; and indeed it is 1 wonder te me how 
they get along without one, for there are boys here worse than any I ever saw at school. 

I have often wondered what was signified bythe letters A. B., attached tothe names 
of graduates, and I think | have discovered it. Itis well known that those who pursue 
the easy pian in college, or the voluntary system of stady er no study, are very apt, be- 
fore they get through, to forfeit their title tothe name of bachelors. It is for the encour- 
agement of such as these that the faculties of all colleges have agreed to reward the 
heroism and perseverance of those who remain in a stateof single blessedness until they 
graduate, by affixiag to their names the emphatic letters 4. and B. which stand for no- 
thing more nor less than .4 Bachelor. 

I could tell you much more, but raust reserve it for a future letter. 

Yours, &c. 
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Original. ' é 
CHILDHOOD’S RECOLLECTION S—sy cravivs. 
L. 

The scenes of my childhood—the bright sunny hours— 
The hawthorn and green, and the night-blooming flowers, 
And all the glad spots by the bank of the river, 
I cannot forget—no never—no never ! 

i. 
My heart boundeth back to my own early home, 
Where brother and sister and loved ones still roam 
With me, in wild fancies, o’er valley and hill, 
By the grot and the glen and the murm’ring rill. 

MI. 
O what are those echoes borne on the full sweep 
Of sweet gushing meta’ries on life’s rolling deep, 
Which make the heart quiver—its thousand strings swell, 
As leaves ’neath the wind in the forest and dell ? 

Iv. 
Tis the music of youth—the sweet voices of yore— 
The song which the morning and evening wind bore— 
The clear notes of the lark—the distant school bell, 
‘And e’en the old bucket that hung in the well.’ 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


In pleasing others we please ourselves. The truth of this saying is fully exemplified 
in our editorial labors. And for another meed of praise from our friends, we gladly 
wish them prosperity and happiness. 


LITERARY NOTICE, 


The Boston Miscellany for June. ‘This number, which ends the first volume, con- 
firms all the expectations which we have formed or expressed relative to the work. ‘The 
Thief,’ is a beautiful engraving on steel, finely executed, expressly for the Miscellany. 
We admire all their engravings. ‘Dihere is a rich plate of the Fashions,—also three 
pages of choice Music, which grace the close of the number. ll the articles are good, 
and some exceedingly interesting. The first article is full of lite and beauty. May the 
author furnish many another. ‘The satire on Failing is good and wholesome. ‘Cato- 
chas,’ is powerfully described, and as we know by peinful experience, true to the life. 
All the other articles are of the same pleasing kind. ‘Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of 
Poesy,’ is excellence ; and we would in closing throw out this suggestion, whether it 
would not be an improvemeni, to have more such able articles as Lowell’s and Everett’s, 
and the one just mentioned, by W. A. Jones? We think so. Such papers will es- 
tablish beyond dispute the present character for excellence—of the Boston Miscellany. 
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